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A GRADUATE IN ELOCUTION AND PHYSI- 
cal Training desires position ina school. Address 

No. 104, this Office. 

A WOMAN FRIEND, DESIRING TO TAKE UP 
one study in Philadelphia during the winter months, 

wishes to assist with housework, for board, lodging and 

slight remuneration. Address G, Office of FrRiENDs’ 

INTELLIGENCEK. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. gg, this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 

Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 





ANTED.—UPSTAIRS MAID, CAPABLEAND 
willing, to assist in the care of two small children. 

Cail or address 215 W. Miner Street, West Chester, Pa. 
ANTED.—THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS, 

one small, heated, central. Address No. 102, 

this Office. 





ANTED.—SOME FAMILY TO ADOPT A 

girl of seven years, of legitimate parentage; a 
bright, affectionate, good child. Best references required. 
Apply to ALICE C. ROBINSON, Mt. Washisigton, Md. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE WOMAN TO DO 

general housework in small Friends’ family ; good 

home, within easy access of Philadelphia. State terms. 
Address L, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—IN A PRIVATE FAMILY, BOARD 
and oversight for woman Friend, partial invalid ; 
incity. Address No. 105, this Office. 


WANTED.—A PHYSICAN (WITH FAMILY) 
will find a good opening for the practice of his pro- 

fession at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va.—a large Friends 

settlement. For further particulars, address 

JOS. H. JEWELL, Lincoln, Va. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot roo feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 


17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 45 North 13th Street. 


Dr. Lewis W. Darlington, 
DENTIST, 
1513 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } ‘ 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day 
evening, Tenth month 9, at 8 o clock. Allare 
invited. 

PROGRAM. 

‘*The Connection between Education and 
Religion,’’ by John William Graham, to be read 
by Isabel Chambers. 

Some of our members who have been in Eng- 
land the past summer have promised to partici- 
pate in the discussion following the paper. 

ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


i 215 BE. Fifteenth St., 
The Penington, how York City. 
Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 
month rst. Permanent and transient boarding for 
Friends. Apply to A. L.GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 
Street, New York City. 
Wes.Ley AVENUE AND 


The Driftwoo , Srxtu Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam ‘Les. etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





Open ail the year 


THE AQUARILLE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgzan Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms ° tee the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 








Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Tenens Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER 
ScrENCE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
Residence, <6 W. Coutter Street (sermantown 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of a Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 
eyes School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Simnenneny 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings NintH Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
<LI M. LAMB. Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a as guarded education, and fre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W.SP EAKMAN y 


Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it a ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
Gppaee M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principai, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CY NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Spatial 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th year). College 
preparation. For circulars a to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 





Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


WILLIAM S. YARNA a. 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, | 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’ a. | 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., __Pilladslghie, Pa. 


WALL PAPER « of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313. Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


OFFICES: 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
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Blankets and Quilts 


Our stock is complete in every 
detail and attractively priced 
throughout. Special values as 
follows : 


Durable White Blankets—of gener- 
ous size and weight, broad silk 
binding and handsome border col- 
orings—$4.00 a pair. 

Fine Fleece Wool White Blankets— 
extra large and heavy—$7 a pair. 


Luxurious Blankets—direct from Cal- 
ifornia, in solid colors—rose-pink 
or light blue, or in white with 
dainty border colorings — $12.00 
a pair. 

Satine-covered Down-filled Quilts— 
in French designs and handsome 
color combinations—$5.00 each. 

Down Quilts—with covering of finest 
figured silks and handsome solid 
color satins—$15.00 each. 

Marseilles Quilts—fast back and fine 
quality, in a variety of beautiful 
designs—$3.00 each. 


- 17 OR DE RS recetve prompt and 
accurate attenti m. Address orders 
** Department C. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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M. L. PHILIBERT, 


French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets =. Lace Curtains 
as 





Philadetphia, Pa. | 210 S. EIGHTH STREET, ” PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ee 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


® Friends’ Book Association, § 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, 


Engravers, and Printers, 


s Artists’ Materials, 


Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
b Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXIX. 


TuroucH ‘this unspeakable gift [Divine grace| 
mankind are put in possession of “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” and know him to be their resurrection 
and their life; and because he lives in them they live 
also,—not in the oldness of the letter, but in the newness 
of the Spirit. SARAH Hunt. 


From a letter, 1857, to the members of Duanesburg, 
N. Y., Quarterly Meeting. 


Joy. 


Let thy day be to thy night 

A letter of good tidings. Let thy praise 

Go up as birds go up, that when they wake 
Shake off the dew and soar. Sotake Joy home, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her. 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows ; ay, 

Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad, — 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


I. 
A PRINCIPAL object of my visit to England was to 
see and visit Friends. I therefore attended all the 
meetings I conveniently could. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH 


| meeting. 





In the time I had on | 


land there were fourteen First-days; one of these I | 
spent in Holland, and on another, at Grasmere, in the | 


English Lake country, I failed, because of rain, to 
get to Colthouse meeting, eight miles distant. On 
the other twelve First-days I sat with companies of 


(twice), and Devonshire House, London; at Man- 


Edinburgh, Scarborough, and Birmingham. Besides 
these First-day meetings, I was at the Yearly Meeting 
in London (as heretofore detailed), at Bristol and 
Somerset Quarterly Meeting, and at Hardshaw East 
Monthly Meeting. 


* * * 


| Friends spoke. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 39. 


MONTH 30, 1899. 


First-day in the month, when it is at 11 a.m. The 
meeting is very much one of “ waiting’’ upon the 
Source of Strength, and varies in size, not being at 
any time large. The ministry of Anne Warner Marsh 
is sympathetic and welcome. One of those present 
in the morning meeting, Sixth month 4, was the wife 
of Leonard Courtney, M. P., one of the most promi- 
nent and independent members of the House of 
Commons (he sits for Bodwin, in Cornwall). A 
Friend present quoted the beautiful text, Isaiah, xl., 
31, ‘“‘ They that wait upon God shall renew their 
strength,” etc., and this seemed to have impressed 
her by its appropriateness to the occasion, and by its 
significance in connection with worship. Mary Tra- 


| villa, in the meeting Sixth month 25, had a brief but 


helpful and acceptable message. 
* * x 


The First-day morning meeting at Devonshire 


| House (where the Yearly Meeting is held), on Sixth 


month 25, was small,—about forty persons, perhaps. 


| It was held in what is called the “old” house, not 


the “large’’ one, in which the men sit at yearly 
The principal speaker was Mary Ann 
Marriage-Allen, who had just returned from a vist to 
Cyprus and Palestine. Soon after the meeting had 
gathered, she rose and gave a brief explanation of 
the views of Friends as to silent waiting. Later, she 
spoke at some length, mainly a commentary on parts 
of a chapter in the Old Testament, which she read 
as she proceeded. One or two others, men, spoke, 
and prayers were offered by two persons. 

There were, in 1898, according to the “ Book of 
Meetings,”’ 128 members, and 23 attenders, at Dev- 
onshire House. 

a ae 


The two meetings which I attended at West- 


| minster (52 St. Martin’s Lane, near Trafalgar Square), 


Friends in the meetings in Chelsea, Westminster, | were on the 18th of Sixth month and 27th of Eighth 


| month. 


chester, Southport, Street, Leominster, Colwyn Bay, | large, attendance,— perhaps a hundred persons. 


In the former there was a good, though not 


Anne Warner Marsh, A. W. Bennett, and two other 
Prayer was offered by two or three. 


| The general epistle of the Yearly Meeting was read 


| at the close. 


On my second visit, the attendance was 


| smaller, probably about forty, so many people being 


| “out of town.”’ 


The meeting at Chelsea (London), has always | 


been held in private houses. There is no meeting- 
house. The home of Thomas W. and Anne Warner 


used for the purpose, but their absence from Chelsea 
has rendered it unavailable since last spring. As I 
have heretofore said, it was held, at the time of my 


visit, in the home of Percy and Edith Bigland, at 32 | 


| Lurgan, in 
| Taylor. 


Marsh, in Cheyne Walk, on the river bank, has been | prayer. 


There were but two Friends in the 
gallery, both men, William Hobson (originally from 
the north of Ireland), and Frederic 
Both had ministry, and the former offered 
Frederic Taylor is the general secretary of 


| the Friends’ First-day school work, and devotes his 


time to it. He isa brother to Alfred Taylor, (who 


| was secretary of the committee at Ackworth General 


Tite street—a short distance from Cheyne Walk. | 


The appointed time is 6.30 p. m., except on the first 


Meeting, and whom I spoke of in my letter on Ack- 
worth), and his (F. T.’s) wife is the daughter of John 
Stephenson Rowntree, of York. 
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J. Bevan Braithwaite, who has long occupied a 
prominent and influential position among Friends, 


especially in London, attends at Westminster, but was | a bricf communication. 


not present on either of the dayslI attended. I heard 
him speak in the yearly meeting. He is now well 
advanced in years, and his health is not strong. 

The meeting-house at Westminster stands back 
from the street somewhat, and an iron gate admits tc 
a passage-way by which it isreached. It has anum- 
ber of committee-rooms, a pleasant “lobby,” or 
entrance hall, etc. The meeting-room itself is lighted 
from the roof and by two high windows in the gables. 
A fine old-oak wainscot occupies the sides of the 
room, and with the subdued light gives the aspect of 
quiet and retirement. The adult schools are con- 
ducted in rooms adjoining the meeting-house, and I 
was present in the men’s class, conducted by Percy 
Bigland, on both the mornings on which I was at 
meeting. 

The “ Book of Meetings,” 1898, gives 314 mem- 
bers at Westminster, and 10 attenders. 

* * 


I attended at Manchester on the morning of 
Seventh month 2, after being at the adult school class 
conducted by John William Graham. The meeting- 
house stands in Mount street, near Albert Square and 
the Town Hall. It is a large, substantial building,— 
the largest, perhaps, out of London,—and conveni- 
ently accommodated the large gatherings at the time 
of the Conference held here in 1895. The morning 
was wet and dark the day I was present. There was 
a good attendance, but the meeting was considered 
smaller than usual. There was ministry by two or 
three Friends in the gallery, including Jane Eliza 
Brayshaw, who was until recently Clerk of Women’s 
Yearly Meeting.. Her son also spoke, and Dr. E. 
Vipont B-own,—these from the body of the meeting. 
Prayer was offered by several Friends. 

The “ Book of Meetings,” 1898, reports 395 mem- 
bers and go attenders for Manchester. 
meeting is at 6.30. ° 

— 

On the following First-day, Seventh month 9, I 
was at Southport. I attended, first, the adult-school 
class taught by Edward Grubb. The class-room is in 
the meeting-house building. The meeting was at 
10.30 a.m. Hannah Wallis (who is principal of a 
private school for girls, long established at Southport), 
and Edward Grubb had ministry. Prayer was offered 
by another Friend. 

The house at Southport is of modern erection, a 
light and pleasant building. The report for 1898 
gives 137 members and 14 attenders. 
ing meeting at 6.30. 


The evening 


There is even- 


A week later, the 16th, I was at Street, in Somer- 
setshire. I accompanied our friends, the Clarks, and 
was seated beside John Morland, now the Clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting (who lives near Street, and is associated 
in business with William S. Clark), who sits at the 
head of the meeting. The house, of stone, and 
modern erection, stands in pleasant grounds, with 
some fine old trees beside it. The burying-ground is 
n the rear, neatly kept. 
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In the meeting there were about fifty persons 
present. John Morland offered prayer, and also had 
A woman Friend had a short 
testimony. The time of the sitting was a little over 
an hour. (This is rather under the average ; most 
meetings that I attended continued about an hour and 
twenty minntes. ) 

It was a beautiful day, and as we left the meeting, 
we walked about to the homes of several Friends, 
before returning to “ Millfield.” There was apparent 
a most kindly and cordial feeling among the Friends 
at Street. 

The meeting at Street, 1898, was reported as 
having 58 members and 4 attenders. A reading 
meeting is held at 6 p. m., on Fourth-day. 

x * OK 


Two days later, the 18th of Sixth month, Bristol 
and Somerset Quarterly Meeting was held at Street, 
and this I also attended. The meeting of ministers 
and elders, ‘‘ Ministry and Oversight,” as it is called 
in England, was held the previous evening at 6. It 
contained some young persons, as well as older. The 
quarterly meeting began at 11.15 onthe 18th. In the 
meeting for worship, most of the time was occupied 
by a doctrinal discourse by Charles W. Goddard, 
of Kansas, who had minutes from meetings at 
Wichita, dated some two years ago. The general 
epistle of the yearly meeting was read. The business 
meeting was appointed to begin at 12.45 and to con- 
tinue to 1.30; it was, however, rather late, owing to 
the protraction of the meeting for worship. Both 
sexes remained, though later, at 3, the women helda 
short separate session in another room. 

At 1.30 the meeting adjourned until 3. Dinner 
was served for all who would remain (a few were 
privately entertained), across the street, at the Bear 
Coffee Tavern, a pleasant and convenient temperance 
place. The large dining-room was fitted up with 
long tables, and nearly the whole quarterly meeting 
dined together. It was very sociable and pleasant. 

The adjourned business meeting continued until 
about 5 o'clock. There was a variety of business, 
including the consideration of several ‘selected 
minutes”’ from the yearly meeting. The clerk was 
Charles E. Frank ; the clerk of the women’s branch 
of the quarterly meeting was Hannah Maria Grace ; 
Arthur Smith, assistant clerk, aided in the reading 
of reports, etc. The attendance was probably one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty. The proceedings 
were conducted very systematically, and with much 
kindness of manner. The clerk, as is the custom 
with English meetings, kept the business well in hand, 
and helped the meeting forward with it. Altogether, 
it appeared to me to compare very favorably with any 
of our American quarterly meetings, and I enjoyed 
being present. H. M. J. 


None can be a minister of Christ Jesus but in the 
eternal Spirit, which was before the Scriptures were 
given forth ; for if they have not his Spirit, they are 


none of his. Though they may have his light, them 
that hate it, yet they can never bring any into unity 
and fellowship in the Spirit except they be in it.— 
George Fox. 
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MAKING GOD A’ FACTOR. 


Read to the students at Swarthmore College, Ninth month 24, 
1899, by Elizabeth Powell! Bond. 
Ir is the autumn of the year ; but the spring-time of 
the young souls of this congregation. The earth has 
had her annual seed-time when the farmer put his 
plow-share into the hardened crust and opened it to 
the fructifying power of the sunshine and the showers, 
and dropped into the furrows the wonderful seed, so 
full of possibilities. Then began the activities of 
nature’s laboratory, the seeming perpetual miracle of 
growth,—the transformation of the single grain of 
corn into the stately plant bearing a hundred-fold 
increase. The earth’s foodful harvests have been 
gathered into barns. And now, when her season of 
rest is approaching, her profound sleep that will fol- 
low the touch of frost, we have come together for our 
season of activity, to repeat in other guise the seeming 
perpetual miracle of growth. It is to be believed 
that in this company of happy, hopeful young souls 
there is no hardened crust waiting the plow-share’s 
severe service. It is to be believed that here are re- 
ceptive and eager souls, the ‘good soil” having 
depth enough and richness enough to receive seed 
and bring forth many-fold. You have arranged your 
programs—the order of your seed-sowing. You 
have chosen language studies to open to you the vast 
stores of history and literature—the records of man’s 
progress ; you have chosen mathematics to reveal to 
you relations and proportions that establish the order 
of the universe—one expression of God’s truth; you 
have chosen science, to let you into some of the 
secrets of nature, to find out how God himself has 
worked, combining the elements into the wonderful 
products of earth and air. 


There is one inquiry I would suggest to your 
minds—an inquiry most vital in its significance: 
Have you made God a factor in your program ? Ifthere 
is one place more than another in the worid that calls 
for reverent recognition of God, it is the college 
class-room. For the theme of every college class- 
room is one of the ways leading ultimately to God. 
It is happy for us, indeed, if at the beginning of the 
year’s work our anchorage is ‘‘ the thought of God ;” if 
all our work is lifted up into the luminous atmosphere of 
this thought. Is some one among you wishing for 
more definite words than these, wishing for a portrai- 
ture of God? Let me remind you that any portraiture 
of God, the Infinite, can be only partial and incom- 
plete ; that our conception is narrow and shallow or 
broad and deep in proportion as we have grown 
toward God, and of necessity bounded by our finite 
vision. We can only /ee/ after him, our souls turning 
toward him, as growing things stretch toward the 
light. You will remember that Jesus did not defi- 
nitely portray God; that he said to the Samaritan 
woman, ‘‘ the hour cometh and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
Jesus does not picture Him, but turns our thought 
toward the Fatherliness of God. ‘‘ Hitherto my 
Father works, and I work.” ‘ Wist ye not that I 


must be about my Father’s business?” ‘I and my 
Father are one.” If this thought is beyond our own 
growth and we cannot enter into it, perhaps the sky 
and the trees and the beautiful flowers—even the one 
blade of grass that no man can make, will be to us 
the outward and visible expression of the Infinite— 
of the Power that so loves beauty, and must be truth, 
and must be the soul of love to shine and shine above 
the places darkened by ‘man’s inhumanity to man.” 
Or it may be that the revelation of the Infinite and 
the Divine is written for us in some human heart,— 
father or mother, sister or brother, or friend. That 
which points us to a higher level than our own—that 
is a message to us from out the heart of God. 

‘* How can we make God a factor in our work,”’ 
are you asking? By fitting our work to a standard 
of sincerity, as God’s work is sincere. The transla- 
tion that has your own effort and research, that is 
work in which God is a factor; and goes to the up- 
building of mental and moral fibre alike. The prob- 
lem whose hidden relations you have yourself striven 
after and developed—that is work in which God is a 
factor, and makes you a sharer in the very wisdom 
and power of God, To do our work, whatever it 
may be, in habitual consciousness of God, referring 
all our doubts and perplexities to the judgment seat 
of ‘our highest conceptions—this it is to make God a 
factor in our work, and to go on our way upborne 
by the Everlasting Arms; and when work is done 
and recreation is the privilege of the hour, not less 
may God be made a factor in our lives, if it be still 
our hadit in the midst of play to lift up our thought 
in gladness and thanksgiving to the perennial Source 
of joy, and this is but another way of saying that 
beautiful assurance of Isaiah: ‘‘ They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk and not faint.” If you 
have already learned this lesson of lessons, blesséd 
indeed are you for all eternity. 

And let us not lose sight of one other thought— 
the privilege that is ours of being in some small 
measure a revelation of God to the souls that stand 
near us. Insignificant as we feel ourselves, it may be 
that just our sincerity, our truthfulness, our faithful- 
ness will make our doubting neighbor believe there is 
sincerity and truthfulness and faithfulness; and that 
these are of God. It may easily be that the kindli- 
ness of our look as we pass along our college halls 
may be the ray of comfort needed by some sorely 
tried soul, to renew his courage and hold him to God. 
O, it is a life of wonderful opportunity, this life of ours 
within college walls, where it is the privilege of each 
to shine in comfort, to stand fast in truth, to lead all 
the rest straight onward toward God ! 

‘One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 


And equal to my every need, — 
It is the thought of God.’’ 


Tue religious optimist, whose faith in God means 
tolerance of the devil, is not a useful citizen nor an 
entrancing spectacle.—£x. 
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NEWTON MEETING, N. J.: A RETROSPECT. 
( Conclusion.) 


THE meeting was generally attended by the neigh- 
bors, whether members or not, and flourished for a 
quarter of a century, before its second dissension 
occurred. The sad separation of 1827 came, with its 
breaking up of heretofore cherished friendships, and 
its damage to the great influence Friends had had 
with those not of. their membership. The Orthodox 
branch retained the meeting-house, and when John 
Comly appointed a meeting to be held there, refused 
to open it to him, whereupon, on his declining to have 
the doors forced open, as was ready to be done had 
he consented, our Friends secured Hatch’s school- 
house, in the upper part of Camden, and the meeting 
was held there, where also, within about four weeks, 
one was appointed by Elisha Dawson and one by 
Mary Pike. No other meetings were held in that 
house. On Second month 7, 1828, Edward Bullock, 
clerk of the Preparatory Meeting, records, as the first 
minute of that meeting after the separation, that 
arrangements had been made with the Trustees of 
Camden school, then held in the Academy, at the 
southwest corner of Sixth and Market streets, where 
the Genge School now is, for the holding of meetings 
there on First- and Fifth-days. The first meeting was 
held there on First-day, Second month 10, 1828, and 
the meetings continued to be held there until the fall 
of that year. On Seventh month 6, 1828, Joseph 


W. Cooper, though not a member, gave to Friends, 
much to the chagrin, freely expressed, of some 


his Orthodox cousins, the ground whereon we now 
meet. At the Preparative Meeting, held the same 
month, John Ward was appointed to collect moneys 
for the erection of a meeting-house, and Joseph 
Kaighn and Edward Bullock to superintend the build- 
ing of it, and by winter time the house, plain and 
small, was built. From Market street to far north of 
Cooper street was then all woods, extending as far 
down as Sixth street. And our meeting-house soon 
became known as “the little meeting in the woods,” 
some of the Orthodox styling it, “the Hicksite 
Cabin,”’ and predicting that it would only be “a nine- 
days’ wonder.”’ 

If I give some instances of imperfection of temper 
in respected worthies long gone to their reward, it is 
from no unkindly spirit, but as a part of the history 
of troublesome times that happily have passed and 
which we may now review without bitterness. 

Twice during the Revolutionary war was the 
ground where Friends now meet the scene of war- 
like manceuvres. In the spring of 1778, a sharp 
spirited skirmish took place between the British, 
drawn up between Sixth and Market Streets and 
Cooper's Creek bridge, and the Americans, led by 
Count Pulaski, and stationed in the woods along the 
Haddonfield road, then intersecting Market street at 
the present Broadway. The British kept up a heavy 
firing, from about where our meeting-house stands, 
upon the Americans, and, outnumbering them ten to 
one, forced them to retire, but without the loss of a 
man, although the British had one killed and several 
wounded. Later, Pulaski came near leading the © 
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Americans into an ambuscade arranged by the British, 
near our meeting-house, but, being warned in time, 
by William West, a patriot apprised of the danger, 
he turned the Americans in time to save themselves. 

At the head of our meeting from the separation 
until his death sat John Ward, a worthy Friend, odd 
in his bluntness, and much given to holding long 
meetings, which were no better relished by the younger 
members then than now. On the way home from 
meeting once, his son remonstrated with him for this, 
but he stopped him short by saying, ‘‘ Thee don’t 
know anything about it. Does thee think I can 
break up under a cloud?” J W. , a minister 
from Philadelphia, used frequently to come to Camden 
Meeting, and generally preached. One day, however, 
he sat silent. After meeting, John Ward, shaking 
hands with him, said : “‘ J , thee never attended this 
meeting more acceptably than to-day.” Taking tea 
at a Friend’s house once during the yearly meeting, 
his host’s daughter, who presided at the urn, said to 
him: “Friend Ward, will thee take milk in thy 
coffee?”’ “Tll take cream, gal,’ was his answer. 
With all his peculiarities he was a most hospitable 
and kind-hearted man, a Friend of sterling integrity, 
and one deeply concerned for the promotion of the 
cause of Truth. Next to him in the gallery sat 
Joseph Kaighn, a generous man of resolute will and 
much ability, whose counsel largely moulded the 
course of Friends of our meeting during the trials of 
1827-28, and who was many times chosen to fill 
important public positions. 

On the “separation,” the monthly meeting, after 
a lapse of one hundred years, was again held alter- 
nately at Newton Meeting, continuing appropriately 
so to the present time. And long before another 
century shall be completed, let us hope, the quarterly 
meeting will see the fitness of again holding one of 
its sittings in this, the oldest of its branches, and 
where it was founded. 

The prominent deceased recommended ministers 
who, since 1828, have sat at different times at the 
heads of our galleries were, Rachel Wainwright, 
Samuel J. Levick, Sarah Hunt, and Mary S. Lippin- 
cott. For many years sat there William Folwell, a 
retired Philadelphia merchant, who made his fortune 
trading with China, whither he several times went to 
personally superintend his ventures. A hale, hand- 
some man, with white hair and ruddy cheeks, gentle, 
manly, dignified, even distant in his manners, sitting 
erect and with head thrown back, with his hands on 
the buck-horn knob of his large yellow cane, his im- 
posing presence threw a mellow dignity over the 
meeting. For many years an elder, he occasionally 
in the latter part of his life would, near the close of 
the meeting, give a few earnest words of encourage- 
ment and invitation to the younger Friends to take 
their part in the meetings which he must soon leave. 
He died in 1871, over eighty years of age. 

The little meeting-house in the woods, heated by 
a wood stove, with its low ceiling and attic room, for 
the holding of men’s business meetings, remained un- 
changed for nearly sixty years. In 1885 it was 
lengthened, its ceiling raised to the roof, doing away 
with the attic room; a heater, to warm it in cold 
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weather, was placed in a cellar made for that purpose ; 
an open fireplace, to heat it in mild weatlier and to 
ventilate it at all times, was placed between the men’s 
and women’s galleries, and a porch and a small 
library room added to it, so improving its comfort 
and appearance as to make it one of the most attrac- 
tive meeting- houses belonging to Friends. The first 
meeting in the newly-altered house was held on First- 
day, Tenth mouth 25, 1885, and completely filled it. 
Mary S. Lippincott spoke from the text, ‘God is a 
God hearing and answering prayer.” Elizabeth 
Plummer, who came not knowing of anything to call 
the people forth on that day, began her sermon with 
the words, ‘“‘ Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you;” and Isaac C. Martindale gave a 
brief sketch of the early establishment of the meeting. 
Such are glimpses at the past of Newton Meeting ; 
to-day, with our membership of 131, let us look for- 
ward in the belief that its mission is not yet ended, 
and in the hope that its standard bearers, following 
the Light, will be earnest and fit successors to its 
worthies gone before. Howarp M. Cooper. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Soon after gathering into silence First-day morning, 
the vision of Peter was presented to us, with his re- 
mark that nothing unclean or common had ever 
passed his lips, and he was told that what God had 
cleansed, he should not call common or unclean. 


The lesson to be derived from this was that we be 


careful not to form too hasty a judgment. 
quoted the following beautiful verse : 
‘* As flows the river calm and deep 
In silence toward the sea, 
So floweth ever, and ceaseth never 
The love of God to thee.’’ 

The pleasant change in the weather and our out- 
ward surroundings was spoken of, and our gathering 
together was compared to being seated at the table of 
the Lord ; the silence was the “‘ grace,”’ and we were 
now prepared to partake of the bread to be offered. 
The speaker's mission to-day seemed to be to the 
children, who, she said, had something to do in these 
meetings, as well as the older ones, and she appealed 
to them lovingly to try to sit still and think good 
thoughts. They were advised to be kind to all, but 
most especielly to the old, watching for little oppor- 
tunities to manifest their thoughtfulness. The older 
people were reminded that the Beloved Son was sent 
into the world to draw us to the Father. When we 
enter into our form of worship, we must bring our 
wandering thoughts into stillness, then hearts may be 
anointed and appointed to give forth to others of the 
good gifts they have partaken of. If we strive to find 
the centre of life and love, we w//find it. The gospel 
of Jesus Christ as proclaimed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, is so plain, simple, and practical, that all can 
understand it, but unless we practice these precepts, 
of what avail are they to us? for it is the living out 
of these that cleanses the soul from sin. 

Fervent prayer followed, and this little couplet 
repeated, 


A friend 


‘« When Jesus shows his smiling face, 
There is sunshine in the soul.’’ 

In the afternoon a much larger company assem- 
bled,—more than the house could accommodate. 
After a short silence these appropriate words were 
spoken, “ Be still and know that I am God.” 

E. C. then said that every religious organization 
represents its own particular thought, and that the 
Society of Friends need not be ashamed of its posi- 
tion ; it has been a pioneer in moral reforms,—positive 
and not negative in itsstand. Truth has not changed, 
but is the same now as it was in the time of Adam, 
though the application of its principles to existing 
needs has changed. The religion proclaimed by Jesus 
is an advancing religion, and we to-day are on a 
higher level than were the people of old. In former 
times the priest and prophets were looked to as ex- 
pounders of God’s truth to the people, but in our 
time we know that God speaks to his people himself, 
for all shall know Him, from the least to the greatest. 
Jesus’s mission was to lift the world higher,—not to 
change the manner of salvation, but to open our 
hearts that we may receive God into them. 

We were told that we must practice what we have 
heard, if we would vitalize their truths, and the meet- 
ing closed with prayer. 

After assembling in business capacity, on Second- 
day, and the opening minute read, the beauty of har- 
mony was delineated by quoting the 133d Psalm, 
‘“ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity,” etc. We were re- 
minded that we have our duties, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities, and if we have a word that will further 
a good cause, we should give it to the meeting. An 
affectionate tribute was here paid to our former as- 
sistant clerk, who has done us such excellent service 
for many years; she and her husband having been 
faithful attenders of our meeting, but now removed 
within the limits of another yearly meeting. Bothare 
much missed from our annual gathering. 

At this time a minute was read from her meeting 
for Margaretta Walton, and she and her companion 
received a cordial welcome. 

The calling of the representatives showed all 
present but two; coming from north-western Ne- 
braska, southern Indiana, and different parts of Il- 
linois. After some other routine business, epistles 
from other yearly meetings were read, calling forth 
many remarks. We were impressed favorably with 
the friendly recognition by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of visitors from across the sea. This visit and 
recognition will help to draw the different branches of 
our Society closer together, and we were glad that 
this step was taken by the largest body of our Friends, 
and one of the oldest. 

It was felt that now was a fitting time to render a 
loving tribute to the memory of our valued friend, 
Aaron M. Powell, and we remembered his devotion 
to duty in little things as well as great, and it seemed 
almost as if we could still hear his pleading voice, 
urging us to “ come up higher.”’ 

The thought in Baltimore epistle of holding a 
short devotional meeting before entering on the busi- 
ness impressed us deeply. 
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We felt a great truth was expressed in New York 
epistle, that living on the past—on the works and words 
of our fathers—will not do the work for us. We 
entered into sympathy with Indiana friends as they de- 
plored the war in which our country is now engaged. 
A member who had attended their late yearly meeting 
spoke hopefully of their condition ; this sentiment was 
endorsed by M. Walton, who had also been there. 
She plead with the fathers and mothers now present 
not to spend all of the first day of the week over 
newspapers and questionable books, without mani- 
festing some love for the Father, and craved his bless- 
ing on both parents and children, and that all might 
be gathered into the hollow of that hand which alone 
can preserve through life. 

Third-day morning, M. W. was led to supplicate 
that each might know and fill his own place, as ability 
was given, and that a double portion of our Father’s 
wisdom might be the lot of those who bear the bur- 
dens of the business of the meeting. 

Continuing the queries, we came to the one per- 
taining to a free gospel ministry, the answer to which 
elicited the expression of much and different thought ; 
sympathy was felt for members whose isolation from 
Friends gave them no choice between attending the 
meetings of salaried ministers and absenting them- 
selves entirely from places of worship. 


It was sug- 


gested that inspiration was not bounded by place or | 


time, but might be felt inthe workshop or the home, 
as well as within the walls of a meeting-house: it 
touches the best that is in us, and enables us to 
bring forth from the treasure house of memory, things 
both new and old. The more enlightened and intel- 
ligent the minister, the more effective his ministry ; 
therefore it is important that he keep abreast of the 
times, for the world moves, and he should move with 
it, storing his mind with useful knowledge, yet with 
all this his dependence must be on the Lord, who 
gives no uncertain call, and if stricily obedient to it 
he will be helped, for there will ever be a way made 
and a strength given for the message and a growth 
experienced, the heart being touched as by a live coal 
from off God’s holy altar; and he should also search 
the Scriptures prayerfully. The mission of the Soci- 
ety of Friends is to call people to the light and life of 
God in the soul, and if we are loyal to this, we will 
draw them thereto: we should wait near the footstool 
of God for his qualifying power to give life to the 
ministry. 

The first matter claiming attention in the after- 
noon was the reading of a letter from our aged friend, 
Robert Hatton, containing a message of brotherly 
love and interest, he having been with us at the open- 
ing of this yearly meeting twenty-four years since. 
Our hearts were touched by his loving remembrance, 
and the meeting directed that a fitting reply be pre- 
pared and forwarded. 

Fourth-day morning—again bright and beautiful— 
at the appointed hour, 10 o'clock, we again assembled 
for public worship. Isaiah Lightner thought there 
should be brightness in every soul to correspond with 
the surrounding brightness. Jesus, the pre-eminent 
son of God, did deeds of love and kindness, and if 
we emulate his example we will not be in haste to 








| not good for to-day. 
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cast a stone at an offender, but rather, as did he, say, 
*‘Go, sin no more.”” Attention to the Christ within, 
the hope of glory will keep us in the narrow-way 
that leads to peace, and we can commune with that 
spirit now and here, if we rely on His promise, who 
said the Comforter will come. 

M. W. rose with this quotation from Isaiah ‘“‘ Have 
ye not known, have ye not heard, hath it not been 
told you from the beginning, have ye not understood 
from the foundation of the earth?” She realized that 
this commg into a knowledge of God and his ever- 
lasting love is what all minds recognize at times. 
There is no need for any one to tell us what God is, 
no need to go to any man to know the things of 
God, for on the blackboard of our own hearts he 
writes his lessons so clear, so plain, none can misun- 
derstand : we need not forsake business, nor sit with 
eyes closed and ears stopped, in order to know him, 
for he is so near us we can be in close communion 


| with him at all times and places, and this communion 


must be renewed daily, for the manna of yesterday is 
This will bring us into a con- 
dition wherein we can say in the morning as did 
Mary of old, “‘ Be it unto me as thou wilt,” and in 


the evening, when our work is done, we feel pleasant, 


and as we wake to another day, realizing that we must 
have bread for the physical, so we look to the Saviour 
for a fresh supply of spiritual bread. In mingling 
with us she felt there is a recognition among us of 
our accountability to God; but we must not wait till 
the last hour to reckon up our accounts, for though 


. God may be able to save then, it is not safe to leave 


it: every day should know its work done, its accounts 
squared. We should know the watch-towers of our 
hearts are clean, the windows clear and bright, look 
through the glass of God and see whatsoever is good. 
We cannot be so old that there is not service for us 
that will not be set aside, and so may our last days 
be our best days. God's riches will not buy material 
needs, but they will qualify for business. Seed sown 
by God will grow and raise fruit that will redound to 
the glory of the giver, and there will be an arising of 
new life. Every one has his own work to do and 
knows his own individual responsibility, and no other 
one can take it from him. If we tread in the same 
tracks to-day that we did yesterday, what progress 
do we make. Speaking of the plain dress and lan- 
guage, she said they are not all, but they are a safe- 
guard to those using them; no one would expect a 
person wearing the plain dress to be seen in vile 
places. In order to come to a better understanding 
of our relations to God we should enter into the 
closet of our souls and there meet him—not to talk of 
it afterward, but to act it. When Saul was converted 
he conferred not with flesh and blood; this flesh and 
blood may sometimes be our own hearts, the human 
promptings of which must be put aside, so we can 
say, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, do with me as seemeth to 
thee best.”’ 

Fourth-day afternoon being a short session (on 
account of the funeral of a near resident) was devoted 
mainly to the reading of the report of the Philan- 
thropic Committee, which showed much work accom- 
plished in the various departments of labor. 
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Fifth-day morning, the committee on Visiting 
Isclated Members reported much work done, both by 
visiting and correspondence. At noon of this day, 
the women held their meeting, which usually has its 
place the day previous, but was postponed because of 
the funeral before spoken of. 

The afternoon session was occupied with reports 
of committees, which finished the business of the 
meeting for this year, after which we enjoyed a “ love 
feast,” parting messages of love and kindly encour- 
agement coming from one to another, tendering our 
hearts, so we could all endorse the sentiment of the 
last speaker, that it has been good for us to be here. 

Holder, 111. eB. Fe. C. 


London Daily Chronicle. 


AMERICAN opinions on the prospects of the new Com- 
monwealth of Australia are of especial value, since 
the people of Australia have taken the Federal idea 
from America and have, in framing their new Consti- 
tution, carefully studied the Constitution of the United 
States. Consequently much interest attaches to an 
interview in the Boston Hera/d with Henry D. Lloyd, 
the well-known author of “‘ Wealth against Common- 
wealth,”’ who has just returned from a visit to New 
Zealand and Australia, made expressly for purposes 
of political and social observation. Mr. Lloyd arrived 
in Australia right in the thick of the Federation cam- 
paign, and he was interested to find women suffrage 
at work in South Australia. ‘It was no uncommon 
sight to see an entire family go to the polls, the hus- 
band wheeling the baby carriage, which they would 
leave outside the booth, while the father and mother 
went inside to vote. It was, indeed, an amusing 
sight, yet it did not seem to provoke any comment. 
Woman suffrage goes along smoothly there and 
creates no matrimonial difficulties.’ Mr. Lloyd found 
that opposition to the new Federal Constitution came 
from two mutually opposing quarters, the rich capi- 
talists and the Labor men. The former believed that 
concentrated suffrage would work havoc with their 
vested interests, while the Labor politicians feared 
that ‘the adoption of a Constitution largely formed 
on American lines would have too strong a conserva- 
tive effect in preventing and suppressing reforming 
legislation. They pointed to our failures for thirty 
odd years in our legislative dealing with railroad 
abuses. They referred to the overthrowing of the 
income tax by the Supreme Court, and stated that 
with confederation it would become impossible for 
them to get any reforms carried through.” Mr. Lloyd 
argued with these people, and told them that, bad as 
the state of things might be, it would have been worse, 
in the opinion of most American people, had the 
various States remained separate instead of being 
formed into a great Union. Mr. Lloyd thinks that 
the new Constitution has been very carefully drawn, 
and that it avoids some of the faults of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Lloyd has madea remark about the so-called 
Socialist legislation of Australia and New Zealand 
which is very acute and worth recalling. He is of 


opinion that there is no country in the world in which 
there is so little Socialism as in these lands of the 
Southern Seas, and that, if the paradox can be 
admitted, because there is so much. ‘“ Asa matter of 
fact,” he says, ‘‘] have never seen a people among 
whom there is less professional Socialism or less 
Socialistic propaganda of any kind than there is in 
Australia and New Zealand. There is no Socialistic 
party there. Whatever advanced legislation they 
may have is not the result of any theoretical or 
Utopian judgment, but merely and specifically a 
practical step taken by democratic people to meet an 
evil or accomplish a purpose, as in the case of the 
development of the export business which I have 
described.”’ All of which means that if the Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders are Socialists they are purely 
practical Socialists, who have made no attempt to 
reconstruct society, but have not hesitated to use the 
collective powers of society to remedy practical 
grievances and to raise the standard of life. Aus- 
tralia, in fact, is adopting the homceopathic principle 
of taking small quantities of Socialism in order to 
ward off an attack of economic disease which might 
end in the adoption of a completed collectivism, 
with all its risks to liberty. Mr. Lloyd looks forward 
to the growth of monopolies and of the power of 
wealth as Australia grows in population, but he 
thinks that the people will be able to deal with these 
evils with far less friction than in America, and he 
attributes this to the fact that so many monopolies 
have been caught young. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN MEETINGS. 


Address to its members issued by Hardshaw West Monthly 


Meeting (Liverpool), England. 

MEMBERSHIP in a religious Society is supposed to 
imply the possession of religious life. Neither birth- 
right membership nor_any other human arrangement 
can secure that this shall alway be realized. We donot 
suggest that absence of religious life is the only, or 
even the chief, cause of want of interest in our meet- 
ings ; and we know too well that even regular atten- 
dance at them may be a form without life. Yet we 
feel it deeply laid upon us to appeal to those who 
often absent themselves, to consider where they stand. 
How is it with you, brother or sister? Are you 
spiritually awake, or are you content to be awake to 
the world and asleep to God? That is a state of 
spiritual slumber in which there is no prevailing sense 
of the spiritual universe that surrounds us, no recog- 
nition of its claims or its powers ; in which the deep- 
est realities of life are never seriously pondered ; in 
which there is no earnest seeking after the deep joy 
of prayer and communion with the Father of Spirits, 
no supreme desire to surrender perfectly to his guid- 
ing and moulding hand. In the thronging claims 
and interests of life it is only too easy to let these 
things, which lie behind the scenes, pass unregarded, 
but this can only be done at the certain risk of the 


as a high faith in the Eternal Goodness of the world.” 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EDITORS: 
Howarp M. Jenkins. Lypia H. HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBoRN. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1899. 
THE DOUKHOBORS’ NEEDS. 
JoserH S. who has been recently in 
Canada visiting the Doukhobors, and who has kept 
closely in touch with them from the beginning of their 
immigration, has called on FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
to say that in his judgment continued and very con- 
siderable help must be given them, in order that they 
may pass through the winter, and be able next year 
to provide for their own necessities. 

This may be a somewhat different statement from 
that which has been expected, but it is not at all 
difficult of explanation. 


ELKINTON, 


The situation of the immi- 
grants is such that it is practically impossible for 
them to be self-supporting before they have full 
opportunity to raise next year’s crops. 

The expense of the removal exhausted com- 
pletely the funds of most of the immigrants; they 
reached Winnipeg without resources. They then 
had to be moved from that city to their new location, 
and when they reached there everything had to be 
done at once, in the provision of homes, as well as 
the planting of crops. It has resulted that there has 
been hardship in many cases, and Eliza H. Varney, 
the Canadian Friend (well known to many of our 
Friends in Philadelphia), who has recently been 
among them, reports to this effect. The crops, in 
some localities, could not be got in in good time, and 
early frosts (in Eighth month) have cut short the 
potatoes on which dependence had been placed. 

Joseph S. Elkinton feels it necessary to begin 
again the raising of a considerable sum of money for 
aid to these worthy people, and has already set 
about the work. He thinks his duty discharged so 
far as concerns those whom the INTELLIGENCER can 
reach by thus stating the facts of the case. We shall 
endeavor to give, as opportunity offers, some more 
detailed information. 

It had been said that the Doukhobors were about 
concluding arrangements for a considerable loan of 
money, but we do not understand that these reports 
are correct. A Canadian banking firm had agreed 
to make a loan, it is said, but at a high rate of interest 
—eight per cent.—and on difficult terms. 
Canadian Government, it is also stated, might have 
lent a sum of money, but a condition proposed by it 
was that the advances already made, some $35,000, 
should be counted as part of the loan. This seemed 
too much of a burden for the settlers to undertake— 


. 


The ! 
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to borrow one dollar and agree to pay two back, 
principal and interest. 

We shall be glad to again reopen our Doukhobor 
Fund. The sums heretofore received have been, we 
are confident, effectively applied in the relief of the 
sick and the purchase of cows. 


Ir is not too soon for Friends to have in mind the biennial 
Conferences of our body, to be held at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, in Eighth month of next year. The time for them 
has been definitely fixed. It will include eight days, beginning 
on the 21st, and closing on the 28th of Eighth month. The 
21st is the Third-day of the week. 

Chautauqua is so well known a place, and its annual 
‘‘Assembly '’ has been attended, at one time or another, by 
so many, that it hardly needs extended description. It is 
easily accessible from all directions, and Friends of the sev- 
eral yearly meetings will find it comparatively near to them 
all,—at any rate, quite a central place for all. The accom- 
modations are almost unlimited ; there is no danger of being 
overcrowded. 

In an article which we reprint elsewhere, Edward Everett 
Hale gives some interesting notes on Chautauqua. 


BIRTHS. 


FELL.—Near Chatham, Pennsylvania, Eighth month 25, 
1899, to Abner G. and Mary M. G. Fell, a daughter, who is 
named Edith Margaretta. 

TAYLOR.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 18, 1899, 
to Arthur K. and Rebecca R. Taylor, a son, who is named 
Roger Kirkbride. 


DEATHS. 


DARLINGTON.—Ninth month 18, 1899, at her home in 
West Chester, Pa., Sarah J., daughter of the late Jared and 
Mary Darlington, aged 66 years ; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, at Friends’ Boarding 
Home, Ninth month 20, 1899, A. Elizabeth Darlington, 
daughter of the late Thomas and Edith Darlington ; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

GREEN.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 22, 1899, Walter 
Williamson Green, in his 80th year. Interment at Newtown 
Square Friends’ ground, Delaware county, Pa. 

HARMER.—Ninth month 20, 1899, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Morris Goodwin, near Greenwich, N. J., Ann 
Harmer, in her 86th year. 

JOHNSON.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Watson 
Tomlinson, Byberry, Philadelphia, Ninth month 22, 1899, 
Joseph A. Johnson, aged 69 years. 

JONES.—Ninth month 15, 1899, in Philadelphia, Sarah K., 
wife of William H. Jones, aged 73 years. 

LONGSTRETH.—At her home in Philadelphia, Ninth 
month 18, 1899, atier a prolonged illness, Anna Wise Long- 
streth, aged 58 years, wife of Edward Longstreth, and 
daughter of the late Charles and Lydia Pusey Wise. 

MARSHALL.—At London Grove, Chester county, Pa., 
Ninth month 20, 1899, Sarah T., wife of Edward S. Marshall, 
in her 66th year. 

MATHER.—At the residence of David Palmer, in New- 
town, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 24, 1899, Benjamin 
Mather, in his 76th year ; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, and the last survivor of the children of the late Ben- 
jamin Mather, who was for years a recorded minister belonging 
to Bucks Quarter. 

NEWLIN.—At her homein Wilmington, Delaware, Ninth 
month 24, 1899, Edith Newlin, last surviving chlld of the late 
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Joseph and Sarah Newlin, of New Garden, Chester county, 
Pa., in her 82d year. 


Her end was peaceful as her life was beautiful. 


PRICE.—At Overbrook, Pa., Ninth month 22, 1899 of 
pneumonia, James Martin Price, aged 74 years ; a grandson 
of the late Philip and Rachel Price, and a nephew of the late 
James Martin. 


SCHOFIELD.—At her former home, near Selma, Clark 
county, Ohio, Ninth month 7, 1899, Sarah E. Warner, wife of 
Joseph F. Schofield, of Knoxville, Tenn., and daughter of the 
late Simeon and Elizabeth M. Warner, in her soth year. 

A wife but one short year, when her Heavenly Father 
called her unto Himself, leaving a void in many hearts. 

M. J. W. 

SMITH.—At Lincoln, Va., Ninth month 13, 1899, Edward 
J, Smith, in his 61st year ; a member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

He was a devoted and consistent Friend, an upright and 
energetic business man, and a kind and capable adviser and 
assistant to many. The meeting and the neighborhood sus- 
tain a severe loss in his decease. * 


SWANEY.—At her home in Lincoln, Neb., Eighth month 
23, 1899, Mary Ann Swaney, wife of David Swaney, aged 71 
years, 6 months and g days. 

She was born near Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio. 
Her parents, Joseph and Ruth Hoyle, removed to Clear 
Creek, Putnam county, Ill., when she was six years of age, 
while the red men still roamed through the country. About 
eighteen years ago she removed to Nebraska with her hus- 
band and three sons. These, and three motherless grand- 
children are left to mourn the loss of a devoted, Christian 
woman, whose lovely character and conscientious life en- 
deared her to all who knew her. She was laid to rest beside 
her parents and sisters in the Hoyle burying-ground at Clear 
Creek, Ill., Eighth month 26, the last direct descendant of 
Joseph Hoyle. 

May her pure and beautiful life be an inspiration to those 
she loved so well. May we ‘follow the gleam.”’ 

M. L. B. 

TYSON.—At Willamette, near Chicago, Ill., Eighth month 
31, 1899, Sarah S. Tyson, wife of John P. Tyson, and daugh- 
ter of the late Charles and Susan H. Trump, of ‘ Mill- 
wood,’’ Baltimore county, Maryland. 


WHITSON,—At Bendersville, Adams county, Pa., Ninth 
month 14, 1899, Jane C., wife of William Whitson, and oldest 
daughter of Cyrus and Mary Ann Griest, both deceased, aged 
69 years, 11 days. 

This dear friend was a lifelong member of Menallen 
Monthly and Warrington Meetings. She has been afflicted 
with rheumatism for years, and while much of the time endur- 
ing extreme suffering, yet with such patience was it borne that 
she was an example to all who knew her, and her very pres- 
ence a benediction. 

All that devoted hearts and tender hands could do for her 
was done, and her gentleness and gratitude made it indeed a 
service of love. 

Her ‘‘earthly temple’’ was laid in the grave-yard at 
M > allen m2eting-house on First-day afternoon, the 17th. 

The 14th chapter of John was read, and a portion of the 
7th chapter of Revelation, Some words of the latter were 
especially fitting, for our dear one seemed truly to be one of 
those ‘‘ which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.’’ 

G. 

WORRALL.—Ninth month 19, 1899, at her home in 
Kennett Square, Pa., Anna M., wife of J. Ellwood Worrall, 
in her 58th year, a daughter of Sharpless and Abigail Worrall, 
of Sugartown, Chester county, Pa. 


FLOWER in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
— Tennyson. 


i. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FIRST-DAY EVENING meetings in Philadelphia during 
Tenth month, will be held at 17th street and Girard 
avenue, except on the 29th, when the meeting will be at 
35th street and Lancaster avenue, all at 7.30 o'clock. 
It ismuch to be desired that Friends will feel a live 
interest in attending therf. 

Meetings on First and Fifth-day will be resumed 
to-morrow at oth and Spruce streets, at 10.30 o’clock. 

The hour at West Philadelphia and Girard avenue 
changed on First-day, to 11 a. m. to accommodate 
the First-day Schools, which are all resumed to- 
morrow. The First-day School and Conference at 
Race street is after meeting, and at Fair Hill at 2 p. m. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 41.—TEntH Month 8. 
THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Thou shalt have none other gods before me. 
—Exodus, xx., 3. 
Scripture Reading, I. Kings, xiii., I-10, 33-34. 

A LEADER to the rebellion against the house of David 
was found in the person of that Jeroboam who had 
led an unsuccessful revolt in the reign of Solomon. 
Jeroboam had fled into Egypt after this failure, and 
had there received assistance and a temporary home 
from the Pharaoh. This fact requires some explana- 
tion, since, as we have seen, the chief queen in Solo- 
mon’s harem was an Egyptian princess, and the rela- 
tions of the two nations in the early part of Solomon’s 
reign were close and friendly. But a successful revo- 
lution had taken place in Egypt. The Pharaohs of 
the twenty-first dynasty were the Theban high priests 
of the god Ammon. Under them the kingdom grew 
continually weaker, and the last of them, the father- 
in-law of Solomon, was deposed by the commander 
of his Libyan mercenaries (945 B. C.). Shishak, the 
founder of the twenty-second dynasty, was naturally 
hostile to the allies of his former master, and was 
ready to welcome their discontented subjects. Jero- 
boam either had returned to Israel at the time of the 
gathering at Shechem or he was recalled immediately 
thereafter, and he was promptly elected king of Israel. 
Thenceforth there remained to the house of David 
only the bare hills and valleys of Judah. The wealth 
of the nation and the sources of wealth—the rich 
lands and the great trade routes—were in the hands 
of the rebels. Judah was shut off from the great 
trading nations by the desert on the east and south 
and by the new kingdom of Israel on the north. She 
retained, however, one great source of strength and 
unity which her sister nation lacked, in Jerusalem, 
the center of the religious life of the whole Hebrew 
people. Moreover, the very isolation and poverty of 
Judah proved for a long time her bulwark of strength. 
The desert which prevented the flow of her wealth in 
the ways of trade was a strong wall, protecting her 
from Assyria and from Egypt. And it was not until 
repeated waves of invasion had washed away the rival 
nation on the north that Assyrian arms penetrated 
the fastnesses of the kingdom of the south. 
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It is evident that Jeroboam felt the weakness 


caused by the loss of the Temple, for one of the early | 


acts of his reign was the establishment of two new 
shrines at Dan and Bethel. Dan was at the extreme 
north, Bethel near the southern border, of the king- 
dom. The former is the city whose capture is told 
of in the story of the Danites (Judges, xviii.) ; and 
it will be remembered that there was set up here an 
altar and an image. This sanctuary was continued 
until the time of Saul. As for Bethel, it was con- 


nected with some of the most sacred traditions of the | 


patriarchs. Here was the sacred stone, supposed to 
have been set up by Jacob himself (Genesis, xxviii. ). 
p by } ) 


‘‘The land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed’’ (Genesis, xxviii., 13). Unlike the 
temple at Jerusalem, these new sanctuaries were sup- 
plied with images. There were golden calves or bulls, 
by which it was intended to symbolize the God of 
the nation. For it must not be understood that the 
use of these images implied, of necessity, apostacy 
from Jehovah, God of Israel, or that it was so under- 
stood in that time. We have seen that the use of 
images was by no means uncommon among the He- 


Gideon). The words of Jeroboam are, ‘‘ Behold your 
God, who brought you up out of Egypt” (see I. 
Kings, xii., 28). 


that a change of gods was involved. 
quite otherwise with those who had striven for the 


centralization of the national faith, and especially with | 


those whose revolt from the house of Solomon had 


been chiefly occasioned by the introduction of foreign | 


religions with the consent of the king. These had 
hoped, by the political revolution, to accomplish at 
the same time a reformation in the religious life of 
the court, to purify the land of foreign superstitions, 
and to strengthen the loyalty of the nation to the 
national God. 
very great at the course taken by the king of Israel. 
To him it probably seemed simply a matter of political 
prudence ; to them it was evidence of the total wreck 


No doubt their disappointment was | 





| despised, as in the case of Amor. 
It was here, too, that the promise was given to Jacob | 


which was Israel’s title-deed to the land of Canaan: | 





| forms of image-worship among us. 





of their hopes, and there is reason to believe that the | 


strength of their influence was 
against him and his successors. 


thereafter turned 


Chief among the religious leaders of the Hebrew | 


people were the prophets. 
under that name in the time of Samuel, but under 
other names they had led the people in the most crit- 
ical times of their history. Abraham, Moses, Samuel 
—to these and others had God revealed his will, and 


at the same time given power and will to impress it | 


upon their fellows; and this is the distinguishing 
mark of the prophet. In the Book of Samuel men- 


tion is made of “companies of prophets’’ and of 
‘“‘ bands of prophets ”’ (I. Samuel, x., 10 ; x., 26 ; xix., 
20.) From the little we know of them they seem to 
have been bands of religious devotees, who moved 
about through the land chanting their “ prophecies,” 
the nature of which we can only guess by their inti- 
mate relations with Samuel himself. This order of 





| 
| 
| 








prophets, apparently founded in the time of “ the 
Seer,’”’ seems to have continued into the period of the 
divided kingdom (I. Kings, xviii., 4; xxii.,6), and to 
have been recognized as a distinct institution. There 
would seem, however, to be little in common between 
these recognized officials and the striking figures 
which came out, self-appointed, from among the 
people to pronounce the word of the Lord. These 
individual prophets—God’s interpreters among men— 
were sometimes of great power with court and people, 
as in the cases of Samuel, Nathan, Elisha ; sometimes 
were feared and persecuted, as Elijah ; or were merely 
In future lessons 
their influence and message will be more fully dis- 
cussed. It was these unofficial messengers of Jehovah 
who turned against Jeroboam after his introduction of 
idolatry, as they had previously, for similar causes, 
turned against the rival king of Judah. This antago- 
nism is shown in the curse pronounced upon the altar 
at Bethel by the prophet Iddo (I. Kings, chapter xiii.), 
and in the condemnation uttered by the prophet Abijah 
upon the house of Jeroboam (I. Kings, chapter xiv). 

Image-worship does not require that a distinct 


figure shall be set up in a sanctuary, and that men 


| shall bow down before it. 


brews (note the cases of Micah, of the Danites, of | of the King of Righteousness and made an object of 


| adoration is a heathen idol. 


| ceremonial, a church or a political party. A mis- 
And there was no evidence that any | 


general offence was felt by the nation, nor any feeling | 
But it was | 


Anything set in the place 
It may be a creed or a 


called patriotism which asserts that the flag shall 
never be hauled down, regardless of the right or 
wrong of its being run up; an absurd party loyalty, 
which judges the right and wrong of men and mea- 
sures by party labels ; an arrogant race-pride, which 
considers that violence, fraud, and manslaughter be- 
come right, if used in the direction of Anglo-Saxon 
snpremacy ; these are among the most dangerous 
They cause many 
among us to “ sin with the sin of Jeroboam.”’ 


Educational Department. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
THE Committee of the Bootham School (boys and young 
men), at York, England, whose buildings were seriously 
damaged by fire in Fifth month last, decided to rebuild on 
the present premises, and to raise £10,000 ($50,000) for the 
purpose, in addition to the insurance money. There will be 


; | a large library and assembly hall, to which the name of John 
They are first mentioned | 


Bright will probably be given. The school is to be made of 
‘‘high secondary '’ grade, and to prepare students for uni- 
versity admission, where desired. Arthur.Rowntree, the new 
head master, has taken charge. 

I visited the Mount School (girls and young women), at 
York, in company with an ‘‘old scholar,’’ on the 22d of 
Eighth month. The school was then in vacation, of course. 
It is pleasantly situated, and the rooms, though originally 
those of a private residence, are well adapted to school pur- 
poses. The grounds and gardens are very charming ; more 
ground has recently been acquired. The school can take 
sixty-four pupi!s, and the course of study leads up practically 
to the requirements of the women’s colleges. Lucy Harrison 
is the present Principal. The school is in charge of a com- 


mittee of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting. 
I also visited Leighton Park School (for boys and young 
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men), at Reading ; this was on the 30th of Eighth month. 
I was very. kindly received by the new head master, John 
Ridges, and by the tirst massistant aster, Frederick J. Ed- 
minson, who showed me over the school buildings. They 
stand on high ground, (170 feet above the Thames), in an 
estate of forty-five acres, purchased for this purpose some 
years ago from Captain Cobham. The mansion house, en- 
larged, is the main building, and has the class-rooms, etc., with 
sleeping-rooms for thirty pupils, while Grove House, a dormi- 
tory building, accommodates thirty-two pupils. This latter is 
the most pleasant and best-arranged for its purpose that | 
have seen on either side of the Atlantic. Leighton Park 
School has been established since 1890; it is in charge of a 
committee of London Yearly Meeting. The course leads up 
to university admission, and a considerable part of the grad- 
uates go to the universities, especially Cambridge. The 
charges are about $525 per school year, with some ‘‘extras.”’ 
The age of pupils is restricted to the range between 11 and 
Ig years. H. M. J. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
ONCE more Swarthmore has opened her doors to receive new 
students and to welcome back old ones for another year of 
work. The college halls are astir with life, and work has 
begun in earnest. It is felt that Swarthmore opens under 
most auspicious circumstances and with every prospect of an 
unusually successful year. 

The increase in the number of teachers was noted in the 
INTELLIGENCER some timeago. Since then, another addition 
has been made to the corps of instructors. Edwin Haviland, 
Jr., B. S. Swarthmore '84, A. M. Cornell ‘99, has been 
secured as Assistant in Mathematics and Engineering. Since 
his graduation from Swarthmore, Professor Haviland has 
been largely occupied in Civil and Mining Engineering in the 
West. 

The number of students now actually in attendance and 
at work is 199. It is expected that this number will receive 
several additions within a few days. These figures show a 
marked increase over last year when, on the corresponding 
date, 174 students were enrolled. The numberof pupils now 
at college is greater than at any time since the winter of 1 892- 
1893, when 201 students were enrolled. This number then 
included the sub-Freshman class. There are now, therefore, 
more regular College students at Swarthmore than at any pre- 
vious time in the history of the institution. 

A number of changes and improvements have been made 
about the buildings and grounds during the summer. The 
Assembly Room, several class-rooms, the Chemical Labora- 
tory, and other parts of the Science Building have been 
painted. A new concrete walk has been laid in front of the 
Science Building to the meeting-house. 

The young men’s gymnasium is approaching completion. 
A boiler which was ordered at the close of the last college 
year, and which should have arrived by the end of last 
month, has just been shipped. It is believed, however, that 
the gymnasium will be ready before cold weather and in time 
for the regular work at the usual season. M,. 5. .H. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust VALLEY, L. I.—This opened 
regularly on the toth of Ninth month. The class of pupils 
that assembled was gratifying, and gave promise that the 
year just opening would be a satisfactory one. 

The Committee, at their recent meeting, compliniented 
the new Principal, A. Davis Jackson, upon the expeditious 
manner with which he was disposing of the various duties 
attending the opening of school. They also made a liberal 
appropriation for current literature. There are as yet a few 
vacancies in the girls’ wing, but applications for boys’ rooms 
have to be refused, and several names are enrolled on the 
waiting list. The boys are already evincing enthusiasm in 
athletics and work regularly under the direction of Ross 
Jewell. 

The faculty consists of A. Davis Jackson, B. S., Mathe- 
matics ; Carlie McClure, A. B., Greek, Latin, and English 
Grammar ; Perry C. Pike, B. P., Science ; Ross Jewell, Ph.B., 





History, Literature, and German; Emily R. Underhill, B. L., 
French and English branches ; Eloise Leland, Primary ; Edna 
B. Downing, Music. * * 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK.—This opened on the 
1gth of Ninth month, with an attendance a little in excess of 
that of a year ago. 

During the summer various improvements have been 
made at the hands of the painters and plumbers, and a new 
furnace has been placed. The first instalment of books for 
the Library for Home Reading is on the shelves, and a piano 
has been added to the equipment of the Primary Department. 

Four new teachers have been engaged : Arthur C. Smedley, 
of Willistown Inn, Pennsylvania, Science and Mathematics ; 
Alice S. Palmer, of West Chester, Pa., Arithmetic and Sing- 
ing ; Agnes E. Foster of Palmyra, N. Y., Drawing and Wood- 
Carving ; and Lillian J.: McDowell of New York, Primary 
work. To fill the place of Ella B. McDowell, who is pre- 
vented by illness from resuming her duties in the Primary De- 
partment, Dorothy E. Dressler, of New York, has been en- 
gaged pro fem. Of the five, four are Friends and three have 


been educated at Swarthmore College. 

There has been, by the way, a marked increase of inter- 
ert in Swarthmore among the pupils of the Seminary, and an 
unusual number are preparing to enter the College. ™ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Epitions of the poetry of Tennyson continue to come from 
the press, testifying to the permanency of its high worth and 
spiritual influence. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just put 
forth the Household Edition of Tennyson's Poetical Works 
in one volume. The special merit of the book lies in its 
abundance of illustration. Here we have the pictures which 
Doré made for the ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’ romantic and 
mystical of atmosphere, and reflecting the medievalism of the 
subject-poems. The best illustrations by Tennyson's pre- 
Raphaelite artist friends and contemporaries are given, as are 
also the works of later artists, English and American. 
are 127 pictures in all. 


There 


The volume contains some of the fragmentary and juvenile 
poems never regularly included by Tennyson in his later 
works, but well worth studying in connection with the works 
of Tennyson's maturity, in examplification of the truth that 
poetry, like every other art, attains the heig hts of grandeur 
and beauty only through the poet's long and arduous and 
consecrated devotion to his muse. J}. Bex Eo 


It is a welcome announcement that Caroline Hazard, of 
Rhode Island, who is now president of Wellesley College, is 
about to publish another of her careful monographs resulting 
from researches into the history of her native State, and that 
it is a study relating to Friends, ‘The title is ‘‘ The Narra- 
gansett Friends’ Meeting in the XVIIIth Century.’’ 


wre 


Cc. 

‘« John S. Wise’s ‘‘ The End of an Era,’’ soon to be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is autobiograph- 
ical, a contribution to the Southern history of the Civil War, 
and a notable one, for the Wise family has ever been promi- 
nent in Virginia. J. S. Wise’s father, Henry A. Wise, was 
Governor just before the war, and one of the last acts of his 
administration was the execution of John Brown. Later he 
was a brigadier-general in the Confederate army. The son 
himself, a youth atthetime, took an active part in the struggle. 


‘‘The Wheat Lands of Canada”’ is the title of an im- 
portant contribution to the wheat controversy which appears 
in the current number of Appletons' Popular Science Monthly. 
The author S.C. D. Ropes, brings out in a very striking 
manner the enormous possibilities of Canada as a wheat pro- 
ducer, and apparently dispels the last vestige of reason for 
any uneasiness over Sir William Crookes’s statement that the 
time was not far distant when wheat would be a luxury. 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 






ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS.—The First- 
day School Association, on Seventh-day evening (Ninth month 
9), indicated a steady work, if not a marked increase in 


numbers. There were two practical illustrated lessons for 
primary classes, one ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them"’ ; 
the other, ‘‘ The Sower"’ ; both giving evidence of matured 
thought. At the second session, Third-day evening, a clear 
and concise paper on Friends’ views regarding oaths was read. 
Delegates to the Conference, to be held next year at Chau- 
tauqua, were appointed. (Delegates to the other Conferences 
were appointed by the meeting.) 

On Second-day evening, the Children’s Meeting, which is 
held regularly at this time in the week, was held. To this 
meeting the little ones look forward with as much interest as 
the older ones do to theirs. 

The Representative Committee met, as usual, on Second- 
day morning, in which a concern was expressed that some 
effort be made by our Society to give increased interest to our 
meetings, and a sub-committee appointed to consider the 
matter, bringing to the next session, Fourth-day morning, a 
short paper, which, after deliberation, was referred to the 
attention of the committee next year. B.C. 





NORRISTOWN, PA.—Norristown Friends’ Association was 
held at Valley Meeting on the afternoon of the 17th inst. It 
was the first session after the summer vacation. The program 
was as follows : 

Selection, Whittier’s ‘‘ Meeting,’’ Sara Flowers; paper, 
‘*Thoughts Suggested by the Second Query,’’ John W. 
Harry ; recitation, ‘‘ The Voice in the Twilight,’’ Anna B. 
Hughes. 

An article from a lecture delivered at Fifteenth and Race 
street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the ‘‘ Peace Confer- 
ence,’’ was read by Mary Jane Walker. 

A discussion followed. Remarks were made by Isaac 
Roberts, Joseph Flowers, Winfield W. Conard, and others. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Ellwood 
Roberts, Main and George streets, Norristown. 








NEw FRIENDs'’ Liprary.—A library for the use of mem- 
bers and others has been formed in connection with Norris- 
town Pa. Preparative Meeting of Friends, at Swede and Jacoby 
streets. A substantial bookcase was constructed with the 
proceeds of a small legacy from the late Sarah Leedom, sup- 
plemented by individual donations. The First-day School 
library occupies a portion of it, and the other shelves are to 
be filled with what may be called ‘‘ Friends’ books,’’ includ- 
ing biographies, journals, and travels of eminent ministers 
and the works of those who have been concerned to uphold 
the testimonies of the Society. A number of donations of 


valuable books have been received ‘‘ and there is ample room 
for more.’’ 


Los ANGELES, Cal., is distinguished for the number of 
petroleum oil wells it possesses. The output for 1898 approxi- 


mated 1,100,000 barrels, and that of 1899 is estimated to be 
about the same. 


Tourists in Europe are usually much puzzled by the 
question how much they ought to give in fees at hotels. The 
Berlin 7aged/att, in discussing the matter, suggests that the 
porter should get 25 pfennigs (6 cents) a person a day, the 
‘*boots"’ the same, the head waiter six to ten cents a day, 


and no one else a cent, unless special services have been 
rendered. 


IN the year 1898 this country exported to Cuba malt and 
other liquors to the value of $10,796. In the first five months 
of 1899 we—that is, everybody who is responsible, actively 
or passively, for the government's liquor policy—sent to Cuba 
liquors to the value of $472,272. In 1898 the value of 
liquors sent from the United States to Porto Rico was $3,668. 
In the first five months of 1899 it was $191,422. In 1898 we 
shipped $337 worth of liquors to the Philippines ; in the first 
five months of 1899 we sent $86,833 worth. [Union Signal. ] 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A NOTE FROM DR. TYSON. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
May I ask space to explain a few typographical errors which 
the careful reader may have noted in my Norway letters? In 
the first place, the reading of the letters in proof by the 
writer was obviously impossible. Second, many of the Nor- 
wegian names are so unusual and unfamiliar that neither 
printer, proof-reader, nor editor could be expected to recognize 
errors growing out of the indistinctness of writing which was 
almost unavoidable—such errors are Lemfos for Lerfos, 
Marak for Marok, etc. One other only needs further allusion. 
In letter ///., p. 633, occurs the statement that almost any 
place seated on a point of land is ‘‘inappropriately ’’ called 
anaes or nase. The correct meaning is entirely lost by the 
omission of the word of. It should read ‘‘ not inappro- 
priately.”’ 
London, Ninth month 12. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


IsAIAH LIGHTNER, his wife, son, and daughter, of Monroe, 
Neb., who had been in attendance upon Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, came East to pay a visit to their old home, in Carroll 
county, Maryland. They came by way of Coldstream, Can- 
ada (where they visited the Friends), and Niagara Falls, 


arriving in Philadelphia on the 22d, and proceeding next day 
for Maryland. 


Mary E. Seaman, Brooklyn, N. Y., who received the 
Lucretia Mott Fellowship, Swarthmore College, for this school 
year, will pursue her studies at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
England. The Principal of Newnham is Mrs. Sidgwick, wife 
of Professor Henry Sidgwick, and sister of Arthur J. Balfour, 
the Government leader in the English House of Commons. 
She takes a lively interest in the American students from 
Swarthmore who come to Newnham. 


Dr. Harold J. Turner, who received Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University, the present year, for chemical study, has 
been appointed associate professor in the Southern Homeeo- 
pathic Medical College, Baltimore. 

George J. Webster, of Conshohocken, Pa., who has been 
living in Athens, Greece, for the past year or more, and who 
was in London, during Yearly Meeting (receiving permission 
to sit), has returned to Athens. He is interested in the possi- 
ble spread of Friends’ principles and views in that part of the 
world, and solicits aid and correspondence. His address is 
No. 11 Hippocrates street, Athens, Greece. 


THE ladies of Darmstadt, Germany, are collecting con- 
tributions for a monument to be erected in their town to the 
memory of the late Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice 
of Great Britain. 


THE crop of tomatoes in Delaware has been very large. 
The Wilmington Every Evening says : ‘‘ Some contracts were 
made at the rate of $6 per ton, or about 9% cents per basket, 
but now only $1.50 per ton is offered, or a little over 2 cents 
per basket. Lots have been shipped to city markets by boat 
at 5 cents per basket on the wharf.”’ 


THERE is a dawning suspicion that this Commission busi- 
ness has been overdone. We have had commissions and 
commissioners for everything—about the conduct of the war 
of 1898, about Porto Rico, about the Philippines, about the 
trusts—about a dozen or more things. If the smallest good 
has been accomplished by any of them, the American people 
have not heard of it.— Washington Post. 


A WRITER in the Railroad Gazette claims that railways 
will in the near future use a rigid foundation for their rails, 
employing to this end metal cross-ties. Heavier and harder 
rails will also be used, with the result of a large saving of 
annual expense for repairs and renewals. In the cities the 
tracks of street cars are given a rigid and solid construction, 
whereas opinion formerly favored an elastic track. 
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A PRAYER. 
Tudor Jenks in The Outlook. 


LorD, in thy abounding grace, 
Give to me one little place 
Where earth’s beauties I may see 
With no man to envy me ! 


Let my children breathe in health ; 

Let them know the poor man’s wealth— 
To live free beneath the sky, 

Shunning, dreading no man’s eye. 


Let the dear wife of my heart 
Share with me the greater part 
Of my hours, and grant that we, 
Free of care, may worship thee. 


To our own give us true claim, 
Wronging none in right or name, 
Loving all things to their worth 
Till we leave thy blessed earth. 


But if it should be thy will 

We should strive and suffer still, 
Give us grace to keep unstained 
Till thy peace at last is gained. 


Fame and wealth to others, then ; 
This to me and mine. Amen! 


A SOLDIER’S REPORT FROM MANILA. 

C. McC. Reeve, who went out to the Philippine Islands as 
colonel of a Minnesota regiment, (the 13th), was promoted to be 
brigadier-general, ‘‘.for meritorious conduct in action,’’ and was 
made Chief of Police of the city of Manila, has returned to San 
Francisco, and was interviewed by the Ca// newspaper. He objected 
to an interview, but said he was willing to speak of what he saw and 
heard while on duty at Manila, and to express his judgment regarding 


the capacity of Filipinos for self-goverment. On these topics he 
remarked : 


“Wen I was appointed Chief of Police of a 
city of 350,000 inhabitants I deemed it wise to 
ascertain as soon as possible something definite and 
to the point regarding the character, traits, disposi- 
tion, and intelligence of the native population. 
Accordingly I sought the counsel of the leading 


English, Scotch, and German merchants, They told 
me that the Filipinos were intelligent, industrious, 
peaceable, and fond of home life. Personal investi- 
gation convinced me that the natives were engaged in 
all branches of industry. In the profession of law 
and medicine were many of the natives. 

‘The best dentist in Luzon was an officer in 
Aguinaldo’s army. In the field of mechanical and 
railway pursuits the Filipinos were active and promis- 
ing. Iwas surprised to ascertain that the diffusion of 
knowledge was general. The percentage of natives 
able to read and write was large. The enrollment of 
students in the San Tomas and Dominican Univer- 
sities and the attention paid to such branches of 
knowledge as law, medicine, liberal arts, and civil 
engineering excited my surprise. Five thousand 
students were enrolled at the Dominican University. 
I mention these facts to dispel the impression that the 
Filipinos are ignorant and _ unlettered savages. 
Throughout the provinces in the island of Luzon good 
common schools and high schools are maintained, the 
teachers being native priests. 

“In the provinces we found courts and schools 
established, and found local authorities administering 
affairs of government. Here was a system of collect- 
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ing taxes and disbursing the money so collected in 
the interests of the governed. The disposition of 
the natives was that of extreme friendship towards 
Americans. In the city of Manila the Filipinos, 
especially these who were wealthy, were anxious to 
remove the impression that they were ignorant of the 
requirements of modern life and the usages of civiliz- 
ation. They readily extended the hospitality of their 
homes to American officers of the military and civil 
service. 

‘‘While I was General Garcia’s guest I met an 
officer of his staff, who spoke English fluently. 
Naturally the future of the islands was the topic of 
conversation, which brought forward the question 
whether the natives were capable of self-government. 
General Garcia’s talk was interpreted. He favored a 
policy of permitting the natives to test their ability to 
govern themselves under the protection of the United 
States. The same sentiments were expressed by 
Aguinaldo. At Malolos, in October, I saw Aguinaldo 
and had extended talks with him. Then he did not 
signify a desire that the Filipinos should have absolute 
independence at once, but expressed the thought that 
protection guaranteed by the United States would be 
acceptable. He had in mind that the natives should 
conduct the local government and the United States 
should protect them against foreign oppression or 
interference. When Aguinaldo was asked if the 
Filipinos were united on that point, he frankly said 
no, but assured us that he could bring the dissenters 
into line. He said one party was for absolute 
independence, while the other party favored a pro- 
tectorate.”’ 

General Reeve was asked if the bloodshed—the 
conflict of arms—could have been averted by an 
intelligent policy of conciliation, and to the question 
he replied : 


‘‘Conciliatory methods would have prevented the 
war. In the beginning a conciliatory 
course was notadopted. General Otis’s unfortunate 
proclamation of January 4 rendered conciliation al- 
most impossible. He adopted the policy of ignor- 
ing the natives, of treating them as half-civilized sav- 
ages. No indication was given to the Filipinos 
as to the future intentions of the government. In 
August, September, and October immediately fol- 
lowing the capture of Manila the Filipinos kept 
inquiring what were we going to do, and our 
authorities replied, ‘We cannot tell until the Paris 
Commission gets through.’ The Filipinos would 
ask, ‘ What will you do if you acquire the islands?’ 
And still no hint was given to them by General Otis 
until it was too late. He ignored them completely. 
At every step of the peace negotiations he stipulated 
that nothing should be considered until the Filipinos 
laid down their arms. Herein is where the natives 
mistrusted the Americans. The Filipinos had many 
lessons from Spain in the folly of laying down arms. 
They were not able to comprehend the difference 
between Spanish and American promises. 

“Admiral Dewey entertains a,high opinion of the 
industry and intelligence of the natives. He employed 
many of them at Cavite arsenal and spoke highly of 
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them. The natives expressed great admiration for 
the Admiral. He holds to the opinion that the 
: Filipinos are capable of self-government, and in my 
judgment he firmly believes that the war could have 
been honorably avoided by an enlighted policy of 
conciliation in dealing with the natives. The Fili- 
pinos are much better fitted for independence and self- 
government than are the Cubans. It is my under- 


standing that Admiral Dewey has on several occasions | 


stated that the Filipinos were capable of self-govern- 
ment and that a wise policy of conciliation would 
have averted the war against the natives.”’ 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register. 
1 rirst knew Chautauqua Lake some twenty years 
Every year since has added to the attractions 
of the place and to the conveniences of the estab- 
lishment. 

One of Cooper's pioneers might well have camped 
here alone, merely that he might enjoy its natural 
charm. The lake, ‘‘a Swiss lake,”’ as every one likes 
to say, stretches along in front of us. Indeed, the 
sun rises above it or from it every morning. We are 
a quarter of a mile above the level of the ocean,— 
higher, I believe, in space than our friends at the 
Crawford House. So we are well rid of flies and 
mosquitoes, even in August. 

The lakeside was originally covered with forest,— 
not, I think, very dense, but still forest. The tangles 
of this forest have been cleared away, so that we can 
- walk freely anywhere, and on the lake front only 
the largest and finest of the veteran trees are left. 
Under the personal supervision of Dr. Duncan and 
the intelligence of a permanent board of men who 
love nature, the glory of the forest has been left, and 
only its inconveniences removed. 

From the annual report in which Miss Kimball 
reviews the work of the year I learn that the enrolled 
members of the Reading Circle, in the twenty-one 
years of its existence, number more than two hundred 
and sixty thousand. Of these, more than forty 
thousand have taken the full course of reading pre- 
scribed by the management, requiring in each instance 
tour successive years to carry through the required 
reading. A careful series of correspondence and 
suggestion extends this study, in the great majority 
of cases, far beyond the lines of absolute requisition. 

The summer meeting here is the centre of that 
system, and the geographical word ‘“‘ Chautauqua”’ 
has come to denote, with more or less precision, the 
various applications of that system to the needs of 
different parts of the nation. It is the largest of 
about fifty ‘‘ assemblies,” or ‘‘ Chautauquas,” held in 
different parts of North America. Some of these, 
notably that in Louisiana, hold sessions of a month 
in length. From some of these asseniblies official 
delegates are present here. Measures are proposed 
by which each of them will be officially represented, 
as at a central congress of Chautauqua. 

The assembly here lasts about two months, July 
and August. Here there is a summer school for all 
who wish to follow studies in detail, in the vacation 
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of other schools. This summer school brings together 
pupils who are taught by forty professors, men and 
women of the first rank as teachers. Any teacher 
in any school who wishes to follow a detail for six or 
eight weeks of special study has an opportunity here. 

This opportunity alone calls together a great 
many people. The associations of old-time readers 
and students, the luxury of such a climate, and the 
beauty of the spot call together, I suppose, as many 
more who come with their families for the summer. 
These people own or hire the pretty cottages, which 
are generally built on corners of vantage commanding 
the exquisite views. For such people the fleet of 


| boats, the tennis and golf and base-ball grounds, and 


other indispensables of a summer home are provided. 
A third class of people, hardly to be called residents, 
are the butterflies or birds of passage. They look 
in, as I have done, for a week to be spent among a 
cosmopolitan company of Americans, representing 
every community from the St. John to Tia Juana. 

I looked back over sixteen pages on the hotel 
register, to find that sixteen States were represented 
in the arrivals of three days. The majority are from 
New York, Pennsylvania, ard Ohio. The other 
thirteen States were about evenly represented, three 
from Massachusetts and nine from California. 

Among these, but only a part of them, are the 
representatives of the quarter million of people who 
have been members of the Literary and Scientific 
Circles. 

Now observe that for the daily population of 
twelve thousand people, more or less, some occupa- 
tion or entertainment is provided every day, from 
eight in the morning, when the Chautauqua College 
opens the chapel for morning prayers, until ten at 
night, when the last ‘‘ Receptia”’ turns down its lights 
or unlights its torches. It may be a rollicking ball 
game, in which the professors of the college play 
against the head-masters of high schools. It may be 
an exhibition in the Amphitheatre of the celebrated 
pictures of the Madonna. It may be a cantata or ora- 
torio rendered by the chorus and artists of national 
distinction. It may be a lecture on some subject of 
science or literature. It is something interesting to 
people who believe in education, and the care with 
which this ‘‘something’’ is arranged gives the per- 
manent value to a summer at Chautauqua. 


DESIRING to feel that her life has not been wasted, a 
woman in Virginia (says an exchange) has announced to the 
authorities her wish to take the place of any convict in the 


State prison who is serving a life sentence. She says that 
life has not given her many of the things that others deem 
worth striving for, and she thinks that the rest of her exist» 
ence would be best spent in suffering vicariously for some 
unfortunate fellow-being. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Jacob H. Smith, of the 12th United 
States Infantry, now in the Philippines, has written a letter to 
William H. Thomson, a banker of St. Louis, in which he 
says: ‘‘ The United States must understand that we are only 
in the beginning of this war, and that it will take 100,0co 
soldiers to put down the troubles we are beset with in the 
Philippines. The army here, which is minus the tried veter- 
ans, has a very alarming amount of sick men and officers, 
and there appears to be no let-up, owing to our having so 
many soft recruits.”’ 





THE HURRICANE IN PORTO RICO. 


Annie L. Croasdale sends the INTELLIGENCER a letter, dated at 





Ponce, Puerto Rico, on the 14th of last month, from her nephew, who | 
went out to Ponce, in Sixth month, in connection with a Philadelphia | 


business enterprise. We make extracts from the letter, as below. 


Tue climate of the island is everything that could be 


desired, being even better than in the United States. | 
Of course we have no winter, and while we have a | 


dry and rainy season, on the coast there is very little 
difference between them. In the mountains, however, 
it rains nearly every day during the rainy season. 
It is always cool and pleasant in the mornings, and 
in the evenings it is necessary to cover yourself with 
a sheet or blanket, a mosquito net, however, being 
necessary. During the middle of the day it is hot in 
the sun, but cool in the shade, and from 10 a. m. 
until 6 p. m. there is a cool ocean breeze which neces- 
sitates weights on all papers on the desk to keep 
them from ‘blowing away. 

I have taken several trips into the interior of the 
island, both on horseback and by coach, and the 
scenery is grand beyond description. There are 
several ridges of mountains, which are crossed by 
good roads built by the Spaniards, and the bridges 
prove that the engineers were very capable men. 
These roads are as fine as you will find in Fairmount 


Park, and built by the convicts here,—not for the | 


good of the people, but to enable the Spanish troops 
to get to any part of the island quickly in case of 
revolt. 

I suppose you have read in the papers of the 
awful hurricane which passed over the island [on the 
8th of Eighth month], but will tell you what I saw 
of it. 

Monday night, at 6 p. m., I sat on the veranda, 
admiring the beautiful colors in the clouds, never 
before having witnessed such combinations. There 
were great masses of black clouds, with here and 
there a patch of the bluest blue, and one little sulphur- 
colored cloud, which made me think of the stories I 
had read of approaching storms, but such a thing as 
this being a reality never entered my head About 
9 p. m., the stars came out, and the night was perfect, 
but along towards 7 a. m., Tuesday, it started to rain, 
and about 8.30 a. m., the wind began to blow, and 
kept on increasing, until when I started for the office, 
(about 100 yards distant), the trees began to fall and 
the roofs to fly. The force of the wind was appalling, 
and I saw an immense tree right back of the office 
pulled out of the ground and thrown against the gas 
plant. The roofs here are mainly galvanized tin, and 
this was flying through the air like so many shingles. 
As the lady with whom I board was home by herself, 
her mother being out in the country, I thought she 
might be scared, and so went home again, and there 
we sat all day expecting any minute that the house 
would come down on us, but it did not. About 3 
p. m., the wind stopped blowing, but the rain came 
down i in torrents. My room and bed had been soaked 
by the rain, so I availed myself of the offer of a 
friend and went to sleep with him. I retired at 8 
o'clock, and when I awoke at g o'clock and got out 
of bed I stepped into a foot of water. I naturally 
became anxious about Mrs. Lee, with whom I 
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| boarded, as the house was elena 150 venti down the 


road, on much lower ground, and so started with two 
other boys to bring her to a place of safety a couple 
of hundred yards further up the road. When we 
went down the road, it was a foot deep, but when we 
came back with Mrs. Lee, about a half hour later, it 
was two to three feet deep in the centre of the road, 
and four in the gutters. We had an awful time going 
up against the current, and at one place, about half 
way up, had to crawl under a telegraph pole and wires 
that obstructed our course, but finally got started 
again, and owing to the darkness got out of the mid- 
dle of the road into the gutter, where we were swept 
off our feet, and here I thought it was all up with us, 
but the current from a side street threw us up on the 
pavement, which began at this point where the water 
was only two feet deep; here Mrs. Lee fainted, but 
we got her in the house all right. We sat there all 
night in our wet clothes, snd in the morning, when 


| the rain had stopped and the water had subsided, 


were pleasantly surprised to find that the house we 
had left still stood. * Tuesday was a day of horror, as 
they were continually finding the drowned bodies of 
men, women, and children, as well as oxen, horses, 
pigs, etc., and in the street where we had our trouble 
they found fifty bodies. 

It is impossible to estimate the damage done, as 
the natives are incapable of helping themselves and 
stand around begging for money. The reports which 
come in state that the roads and bridges have been 
washed away and the population drowned, and yet 
others have suffered very little. Iam glad to say no 
Americans were lost or injured, which, I suppose, is 
due to the fact that they have ambition enough to 
come in out of the wet when it rains. 


GEORGE W. RoBErTs. 


The Colored People. 
At the International Christian Endeavor Convention 
troit, Mich., a sitting was devoted to a consideration of the negro 


, at De- 
question. Dr. W. Boyd, of St. Louis, Mo., gave a number of 
figures. Hesaid : About one-eighth of our people, 8,000,000, 
are negroes. In the eight States lying nearest the Gulf these 
negroes increased from 1880 to 1890 at the rate of 19.1 per cent., 
while in the rest of the South the rate of increase was only 5 4 
percent. This shows that the centre of negro population is 
steadily moving southward, and that the natural home of the 
negro therefore must be in that low and warm climate. The 
relative proportion between the negro and the white is steadily 
changing against the negro. In 1790 the negroes were nearly 
one-fifth of our population. In roo years they had relatively 
decreased from one-fifth to less than one-eighth. Even inthe 
eight black States the increase of the whites from 1880 to- 
1890 was Io per cent. greater than the increase of the negro. 


Gems of Irish Seiieles 
From a London Newspaper. 
THE governor of a prison in Limerick told an amusing story 
of a refractory prisoner with whom he had once to deal. The 
man refused to work on the treadmill, and was brought before 
the governor for disobedience of the warden’s orders. The 
governor asked him what objection he had to working on the 
treadmill. ‘‘ Me goon thetreadmill!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Niver, 


sorr,’’ and proudly drawing himself up he added, ‘I'd rather 
lave the jail first.’’ 


A farmer's wife bought a box of matches in a shop in 
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Limerick on her weekly visit to the city. On the next market 
day she returned the matches, asthey weredamp. ‘‘ They're 
all right, ma’am,”’ said the shopkeeper ; ‘‘ look at this,’’ and 
he lit one of the matches by rubbing it on the leg of his 
trousers. ‘‘Arrah, get out with you,’’ cried the country- 
woman. ‘*‘ When! want to light the fire must I come in six 
miles from Ballyneety to strike a match on yer ould britches ?”’ 

There is a classic locality in Dublin known as Pill Lane. 
The way tothe Four Courts from the northern part of the city 
lies through it. As a distinguished member of the Irish bar 
passed down the lane one day the following conversation took 
place between a fishwoman and a man: “‘ Faix, if ye had all 
the larnin’ that that gentleman has got undher his hair, ye 
might consider yerself a wise man,"’ said the woman. ‘‘O, 
thin, I'd sooner have the money he has in his purse,”’ replied 
the man. ‘‘ More fool you, thin,’’ said the woman; ‘‘sure. 
‘tis with their brains the likes of him fills their pockets. 


The Dreyfus Decision. 
American Friend. 

THE indignation of the world has followed the decision, as it 
ought, but the indignant editors and ministers and general 
public do not seem to see that standing armies and military 
systems cannot exist without victims. Individual justice has 
never had more than scant recognition in any country when 
the alleged honor of the army was at Stake. Let any poor, 
innocent, unfriended man get in the way of those red chariot 
wheels and what hope is there for him? If a country is to 
worship such a god at all, it must expect to give victims 
when they are asked, and this is only one glaring instance 
which has at length shocked the moral sense of the world. 

The menace of a standing army and of an imperial 
military system isinfinitely greater, more subtile and far-reach- 
ing than most persons realize or dream of. 


Insurance a la Chinese. 
New Voice. 
A CHINAMAN’S conception of life insurance is rather amusingly 
illustrated by an incident related in one of our Pittsburg 
exchanges. 

A Pittsburg life-insurance agent wrote a policy on the life 
of a Chinaman—the first ever written for a man of that race 
in Pittsburg. 

How the insurance man did it he alone knows. The 
Chinaman had no very clear idea. He only understood that 
if he paid the premiums promptly he would be entitled to 
$5,000 some time. He began bothering the agent for the 
money after a couple of weeks had passed, and the agent 
tried to explain to him that he would have to die before any 
one could get it. Then the Chinaman fell down a cellarway 
on Grant street and was badly hurt. His friends tried to 
attend to him without calling in a doctor. When they did 
call in one, two days later, the doctor was angry. 

‘* Why didn’t you call me sooner?’’ he asked. 
man is half dead now."’ 

Next day the injured man’s brother was at the insurance 
office with a claim for $2,500. 

‘¢ You are not entitled to anything on this,”’ said the insur- 
ance man, ‘‘ until the man is dead.”’ 

‘*Doctor say him half dead,’’ answered the brother. 
‘* Why he no get half?”’ 


‘* This 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE immigration statistics for the (fiscal) year ending Sixth 
month 30, 1899, have been made public. The total number 
of immigrants arriving in the United States from July 1, 1898, 
to June 30, 1899 was 246,845 ; total number for year ending 
June 30, 1898, 178,448 ; total number for year ending June 
30, 1897, 180,556; total number for year ending June 30, 
1896, 263,709. — 


YELLOw fever at Havana appears to be ‘‘ under control.’’ 
The report on the 24th stated that there were no new cases, 
and but two convalescent cases. At Key West, on the 24th, 
the new cases numbered forty and deathsthree. The weather 
continued rainy and favorable for the spread of the fever. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


A DISPATCH from St. Joseph, Michigan, on the 22d, said : 
The entire cucumber crop in the district northeast of Benton 
Harbor, representing over 2,000,000 bushels of small pickles 
per season for the last ten years, has in the last ten days been 
completely destroyed by a foreign red bug. The total loss to 
growers is estimated at over $100,000. 


Early on the morning of the 2oth inst., M. Guérin, the 
President of the ‘‘Anti-Semitic League,’’ who had defied the 
authorities of Paris for six weeks, barricading the entrance to 
the house where the anti-Semitic publication was issued, sur- 
rendered to the authorities. The surrender followed negotia- 
tions, and all of M. Guérin’s companions were permitted to 
go free. 


Tue French Government issued a ‘‘ pardon ’’ to Dreyfus, 
on the 19th instant,—in other words, an order for his release, 
notwithstanding the court-martial’ sverdict. It caused no 
excitement, being generally expected. He was released from 
the prison at Rennes on the 2!Ist, very early in the morning, 
and went to Carpentras, in the south of France, to the home 
of a relative. He withdrew his appeal to the military 
‘*Court of Revision,’’ but signifies a purpose to procure a 
definite acquittal in the civil courts. 


A MEETING proposed to be held in Trafalgar Square, 
London, on First-day last, to oppose the proposed attack on 
the Transvaal, was mobbed by war crowds, and greatly inter- 
fered with. It appears that the Orange Free State will make 
common cause with the Transvaal. Dispatches from London 
on the 23d represent that the British Government feels that 
the Boers are more ready for war than it is, and now desires 
delay, in order to make better preparations. It is estimated 
that the Transvaal and the Orange Free State united can put 
50,000 men in the field. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE annual meeting of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Alliance of Pennsylvania will be held in West Chester, Pa., 
(in the First Baptist Church), next week, the 4th, 5th, and 
6th inst. There will be reports of the year’s work, ad- 
dresses, etc. 


—The bequest of $100,000 left by John G. Lane to New 
York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), for educational purposes, 
is subject to a government ‘‘ war tax ’’ of ten per cent., which 
means that $10,000 of the bequest must go into the United 
States Treasury for war purposes. 


—On Fifth-day, the 7th inst., when Philadelphia was full 
of visitors to the reunion of veterans of the Civil War, a con- 
siderable number of strangers attended the Friends’ Meeting 
at Fourth and Arch streets. On the afternoon of that day 
and on Sixth-day about one thousand, it was thought, visited 
the grounds attached to the meeting-house.—American Friend. 

—General Otis has cabled from Manila, in reply to an 
inquiry, that sixteen churches have been occupied by United 
States troops, but that the property is respected and pro- 


tected. Most of the buildings were previously occupied by 
the ‘‘ rebels.’’ 


—The Bessemer Association has fixed the price of pig-iron 
for next year at $22 a ton in the valleys of western Pennsyl- 
vania, and $23.25 a ton at Pittsburg. The price of Bessemer 
pig was less than $11 aton at Pittsburg no longer ago than 
last January, and only about $10 a ton in November, 1898.— 
Springfield Republican. 

—President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, announced 
last week a gift of $300,000 to the college by Amos Tuck of 
the class of 1835. The gift is on the condition that the an- 
nual income, $12,000, shall be applied exclusively to the 
purposes of instruction. 


Dr. JULIA HOLMES SMITH has been elected dean of the 


National Medical College of Chicago. This is the first time 
that a woman has attained this place in a co-educational 
medical school. 












NOTICES. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Birmingham, on First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 1, 1899, at 3 o'clock, p, m. 

Mary P. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Westfield meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, Ninth month 30, at 10a. m. The sub- 
ject, *‘ How can our Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions best aid our Meetings ?’’ will be opened 
by Moorestown School. 

Gro. L. GILLINGHAM 


Mary A. BRADDOCK, } Clerks. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 

TENTH MONTH : 
8. Appointed meeting, Radnor, 3 p. m. 

22. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 


5. Valley, 10 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, 10 a. m. 


TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Clerk. 


*,* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for Ig00 at an 
early date. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will visit Richland (Quakertown) First- 
day School on First-day, the 1st of Tenth 
month, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

On behalf of Committee 


SAVE Ya, Your FUEL 


ae wasted up chimney 


ub THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
a for booklet on evonomy in heating 


pomROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. | 
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*,* Quarterly and yearly meetings in Ninth 
month will be held as follows : 
25. Canada Half- Yearly Mtg, 
___30. Scipio, » cipio, } N. _Y. 


Yonge St. 


lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 


Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,’ 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

‘Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our ‘“‘Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paid in), 
CS Ciieet. 4 « 5 & te iy 

UNDIVIDED PROFIT Bion Wate St a 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
vage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. ‘the Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
a Pork EARLY, Sec 
iM. 


30,094.49 
Titles to Real Estdte 

Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


.and Treas. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. SAyYREs, 

1. Botton WINpPENnNy, 
E.iwoop Becker, 
Warren G. GriFFitH, 
¢ 1 SamugEL Bancrort, Jr., 
[HOMAS R. Git, Epwarp G. McCo.tiw, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, ALFRED I. PuILuips, 

GrorGe M. WAGNER. 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis PaGes, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 








Pitts! 

} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
a St. Louis. 
ee do not prove 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. R E 
MORLET ant. FE E 
SALEM 

Balem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
xexrucey Pts 

Louisville, 


tween an sitienoindl assertion 
Kael an and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process’ 


of slow corro- 


sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. 


Comparative 


tests made by employees or parties interested 


anything. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


also 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





ELLIGENCER 


| $8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; 





B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. | 
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NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


PENNSYL- 


September 7 and 21 and October 5 and 19 
are the dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Rail- 
road popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$6 90 from 


Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 


| liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 


| pcints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 


the limit returning. 
A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 


| day coaches will be run with each excursion. 


An extra charge will be made for parlor car seats. 
An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 
Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
( Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of September 7 and 
21, good to return to Rochester or to Canan- 


| daigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of 


| 





$5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on September 23. 
In connection with excursion of September 7, 
tickets will be sold to Toronto and return at 
reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and 
hotels, and for time of connecting trains, apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


AN AUTUMN OUTING. 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, HO1 
SPRINGS, RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON. 


An eleven-day personally-conducted tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, and the 
cities of Richmond and Washington will leave 
New York and Fhiladelphia in a special train 
of parlor cars on Fifth-day, Tenth month I9 


| The party will be in charge of a tourist agent 


| and an experienced chaperon. 





A whole day 
will be spent on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, a 
carriage drive with lectures by an able guide 
being included in the ticket. Ample time will 


| be allowed at Luray and Natural Bridge to view 


the wondrous natural formations, and at the Hot 
Springs two days will be spent. The season at 
this great Autumn resort in the beautiful moun- 
tains of Virginia will be atits height. At Rich- 
mond and Washington opportunities will be 
presented to visit all the points of interest under 
intelligent guidance. 

‘The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 


| points. 


For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents ; 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Poiladelphia. 


Papa: ‘‘See the spider, my boy, 
spinning his web. Is it not wonderful ? 
Do you reflect that, try as he may, no 
man could spin that web?’’ 

Johnny : ‘‘ What of it? See me spin 
his top! Do you reflect that, try as he 
may, no spider could spin this top?”’ 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON 
CORPORATION 


TRUS- 
OR 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACCOUNTS. 


AND 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. _ 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are i. Phe pg yp 
en 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 


ASA 8. Ait F Manager of Insurance Departmen 
. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O 


from the assets of the Compan: 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Act hotmary, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID ' 6. TiTSOF 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President 
HARRY F. WEST 


BOSTON BINDER 


FOR 
Friends’ 
Intelligencer 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE kK. oe 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 


| | Royal Blue Line to New York. 


} 
































Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 


the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 


1000 pages of reading matter 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 

BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 

KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 

IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
Royal Reading Ro 

ATLANTIC CITY 


AND COMFORT 


SPEED 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
telephone 2-28+25-A. 


4. &. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7if WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, __ Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 55 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossrn Weuster, Wm. WessTer 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE boughi and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


etc. 


Interest allowed on 


Tue Views OF FRIENDs. 


Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


QuaxerisM : Its Be.iers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner ( Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 

Tse MeerinG ror Worsnitp. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Re.icious Views or Frrenps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila 


POPP eel PRA IPP UPRIMA LIMA ANINGAS & 


ou 


To Catrornta AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 


60 pp., 6 justrations. 
3 cts. 


Granp Canon oF ARIZONA, 


32 pp., 5 ons. 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattu Re- 

“SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona Heattu Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vscas Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., ustrations. 
for postage named * “* 


Read 
These 
Books 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 

Wspecial resorts for tourists and 

homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
. HIGGINS, 


,A.T.& S.F. R’y 
Great Northern Bldg. 


LRP ROEDERER DOU RUPEE INI IIHT HIE 


AGPA CHICAGO. 


PVA ANDAR eID UNEP 


a salen de teal eat paste pipiens 


“ 


Sad tet et tee PRAIA NIVAREOINI NII, 





